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THE INVOCATION. 
Oh! blessed Heaven, whose power is mighty! give, 
Give to my soul the dreams of other years; : 
The thoughts, whose freshness could earth’s waste revive, 
Pouring a halo through its mournful tears! 
Whose memory now the shadowy past endears; 
That sinless Eden, with its pastures green, 
Touched with a glow, as of ambrosial spheres; 
Its crystal waters with their glittering sheen; 
Its eve of guileless rest, each joyous day between! 


Give me the buoyancy of heart—the light, 

Which from hope’s plume was o’er my pathway shed, 
Painting all objects with a young delight, 

While her calm heaven the laughing honrs o’erspread, 
Ere yet thelcadence of her voice had fled, 

Or the light faded from her truant wing; __ 
Ere grief’s Jone prayer had over love been said-— 

Ere love had withered like the glow of spring, 
Or autumn’s laboring moon thro’ storm-clouds flickering. 


Oh for the newness of my faded years! 
The o’ergladdened heart, that slept not in its glee'— 
How brightly blue that early sky appears, 
Rich with the echoing song, the melody 
That through its depths went roaming, rich and free! 
Voice of a spirit like the firmament— 
Gleaning pure thought from wave, and plain, and tree; 
O’erspreading earth—with heavenly radiance blent, 
And with a golden glow in its own element! 


Alas! that glow hath been the meteor’s gleam, 
{ _ Or the sun’s blessing in an April sky; 

The autumnal star upon the rushing stream, 
While the red leaf upon the blast goes by, 

And the storm-spirit lifts his voice on high! 
Ask of that vision, oh relentless fate! 

Ask why the light hath passed from manhood’s eye; 
Why did the blossoms of love’s blessed state 

Die on my wearied heart—making it desolate? 


Turn not, my spirit! look, oh look not back, 
Rousing the ashes from pale memory’s urn; 
Gathering the dead leaves in its lonely track, 
Picturing its gladness which may ne’er return, 
And waking fires which may but briefly burn, 
With their proud light in the soul’s treasure-cell, 
With their sad lessons, which men’s hearts must learn, 
Till it becomes a story which they tell, 
Of severed chains of love, and that wild went re 
. G. C, 


SELECT TALES. 


THE SISTERS OF ALBANO. 
{Conclusion. } 


In the morning, when Maria awoke, she missed 
her sister from her side. I have overslept myself, 
she thought, and Nina would not disturb me. But 
when she came down stairs and met her father, and 
Anina did not appear, they began to wonder. She 
was not in the podere; two hours passed, and then 
Andrea went toseek her. Entering the near vil- 
lage, he saw the contadini crowding tcgether, anda 
stifled exclamation of “Ecco il padre!” told him that 
some evil had betided. His first impression was that 
his daughter was drowned; but the truth, that she 
had been taken by the French, carrying provisions 
within the forbidden line, was still more terrible-— 
He returned in frantic desperation to his cottage, first 
to acquaint Maria with what had happened, and then 
to ascend the hill to save his child from her impend- 
ing fate. Maria heard his tale with horror; but a 
hospital is a school in which to learn self- possession 


and presence of mind. 


|) First she soothed Anina by her promises, then glan- 


‘Do you remain, my father,” she said, “I will go. 
My holy character will awe these men; my tears move 
them: trust me; ] swear that I wlll save my sister.” 
Andrea yielded to her superior courage and energy. 

The nuns of Santa Chiara, when out of their con- 
vent, do not usually wear their monastic habit, but 
dress simply in a black gown. Maria, however, had 
brought her nun’s habiliments with her, and thinking 
thus to impress the soldiers with respect, she now 
put iton. She received her father’s benediction, and 


“asking that of the Virgin and Saints, she departed 


on her expedition. Ascending the hill, she was soon 
stopped by the sentinels. She asked to see their 
commanding officer, and being conducted to him, she 
announced herself as the sister of the unfortunate 
girl who had been captured the mght before. The 
officer, who had received her with carelessness, now 
changed countenance; his serious look frightened 
Maria, who clasped her hands, exclaiming— 

“You have not injured the child! she is safe!” 

“She is safe—now,” he replied with hesitation;— 
“but there is no hope of pardon.” 

“Holy Virgin, have mercy on her! what will be 


done to her?” 


x ‘I have received strict orders:—in two hours she 
les.”’ 

“No! no!” exclaimed Maria, impetuously, “that 
cannot be! you cannot be so wicked as to murder a 
child like her!” 3 

“She is old enough, madame,” said the officer, ‘‘to 
know that she ought not to disobey orders; mine are 
so strict, that were she but nine years old she dies.” 

These terrible words stung Maria to fresh resolu- 
tion: she entreated for mercy; she knelt; she vowed 
that she would not depart without her sister; she ap- 
pealed to Heaven and the saints. 

The officer, though cold-hearted, was good-natur- 
ed and courteous, and he assured her with the utmost 
gentleness, that her supplications were of no avail; 
that were the criminal his own daughter, he must en- 
force his orders. 

_ As a sole concession, he permitted her to see her 
sister. 

_ Despair inspired the nun with energy; she almost 
ran up the hill, outspeeding her guide: they crossed 
a folding of the hills to a littlesheep-cot, where sen- 
tinels paraded before the door. There was no glass 
to the windows, so the shutters were shut, and when 
Maria first went in from the bright day-light, she 
hardly saw the slight figure of her sister leaning 
against the wall, her dark hair fallen below her waist, 
her head sunk on her bosom, over which her arms 
were folded. She started wildly as the door opened, 
saw her sdster, and sprung, with a piercing shriek, 
into her arms. 

They were left alone together: Anina uttered a 
thousand frantic exclamations, beseeching her sister 
to save her, and shuddering at the near approach of 
her fate. Maria had felt herself, since their mother’s 
death, the natural protectress and support of her sis- 
ter, and she never deemed herself so called on to ful- 
fil this character as now that the trembling girl clasp- 
ed her neck; her tears falling on her cheeks, and her 
choked voice entreating her to save her. The thought 
‘O could I suffer instead of you! w4s in her heart, 
and she was about to express it, when it suggested 
another idea, on which she was resolved to act.— 


ced round the cot; they were quite alone: she went 
to the window, and through a crevice saw the sol- 
diers conversing at some distance. 

“Yes, dearest sister,” she cried, ‘I will—I can save 
you—quick—we must change dresses—there is no 
time to be lost!—-you must escape in my habit.” 

“And you remain to die?” 

“They dare not murderthe innocent, anun! Fear 
not for me—TI am safe.” 

Anina easily yielded to her sister, but her fingers 
trembled; every string she touched she entangled.— 
Maria was perfectly self-possessed, pale, but calm.— 
She tied up her sister’s long hair, and adjusted her 
veil over it so as to conceal it; she unlaced her bodice 
and arranged the folds of her own habit on her with 
the greatest care—then more hastily she assumed 
the dress of her sister, putting on, after a lapse of 
many years, her native contadina costume. Anina 
stood by, weeping and helpless, hardly hearing her 
sister’s injunctions to return speedily to their father, 
and under his guidance to seek sanctuary. The guard 
now opened the door. Anina clung to her sister in 
terror, while she, in soothing tones, entreated her to 
calm herself. 

The soldier said they must delay no longer, for the 
priest had arrived to confess the prisoner. 

To Anina, the idea of confession associated with 
death, was terrible; to Maria it brought hope. She 
whispered, in a smothered voice:— 

“The priest will protect me—fear not—hasten to 
our father!” 

Anina almost mechanically obeyed--weeping, with 
her handkerchief placed unaffectedly before her face, 
she passed the soldiers; they closed the door on the 
prisoner, who hastened to the window and saw her 
descend the hill with tottering steps, till she was 
lost behind some rising ground. The nun fell on her 
knees—cold dew bathed her brow, instinctively she 
feared: the French had shown small respect for the 
monastic character; they destroyed the convents and 
desecrated the churches. Would they be merciful 
to her, and spare the innocent! Alas! was not Anina 
innocent, also? Her sole crime had been disobeying 
an arbitrary command, and she had done the sate. 

“Courage!” cried Maria “perhaps I am fitter to 
die than my sister. Jesu, pardon me my sins, but 
I do not believe | shall outlive this day!” 

‘In the mean time Anina descended the hill slowly 
and tremblingly. She feared discovery, she feared 
for her sister—-and above all at the present moment, 
she feared the reproaches and anger of her father.— 
By dwelling on this last idea, it became exaggerated 
into excessive terror, and she determined, instead of 
returning to her home, to make a circuit among the 
hills, to find her way by herself to Albano, where 
she trusted to find protection from her pastor and con- 
fessor. She avoided the open. paths, and following 
rather the direction she wished to pursue than any 
beaten road, she passed along nearer to Rocca Gio- 
vane than she anticipated. She looked up at its ru- 
ined houses and bell-less steeple, straining her eyes 
to catch a glimpse of him, the author of all her ils. 
A low, but distinct whistle reached her ear, not far 
off--she started—she remembered that on the night 
when she last saw Domenico, a note like that had 
called him from her side; the sound was echoed and 
ro-echoed from other quarters; she stood aghast, her 


bosom heaving, her hands clasped. First she saw a 
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dark and ragged head of hair, shadowing two fierce- || return of his children. The leafless trees, and bright | THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
ly gleaming eyes, rise from beneath a bush. WShe/|| clear atmosphere permitted every object to be visi- ) 


screamed, but before she could repeat her scream, 
three men leaped from behiud a rock, secured her 
arms, threw a cloth over her face, and hurried her 
uo the acclivity. Their talk, as she went along. in- 
formed her of the horror and danger of her situa- 
on. 
7 “Pity” they said, “that the holy father and some 
of his red stockings did not command the troops:— 
with a nun in their hands they might obtain any 
terms.” . 
Coarse jests passed as they dragged their victim 
to their ruined village. The paving of the street 
told her when they arrived at Rocca Giovane, and 


the change of atmosphere that they had entered a} 


house. They unbandaged her eyes; the scene was 
squalid and miserable, the walls ragged and black 
with smoke; the floor strewn with offals and dirt;— 
a tude table and broken bench was all the furniture; 
and the leaves of indian corn, heaped high in one 
corner, served, it seemed, for a bed; for a man lay on 
it, with his head buried in his foldedarms. Anina 
looked round on her savage hosts—-their countenan- 
ces expressed every variety of brutal ferocity, now 
rendered more dreadful from gaunt famine and suf- 
fering. 

“Q there is none who will save me!” she cried.—- 
The voice startled the man who was lying on the 
floor—he leaped up--it was Domenico: Domenico 
so changed with sunken cheeks and eyes, matted hair 
and looks whose wildness and desperation differed 
little from the dark countenances around him. Could 
this be her lover? 

His recognition and surprise at her dress, led to 

-anexplanation. When the robbers first heard that 
their prey was no prize, they were mortified and an- 
gry; but when she related the danger she had incur- 
red by endeavouring to bring them food, they swore 
with horrid oaths that no harm should befall her, but 
that if she liked, she might make one of them in all 
honour and equality. The innocent girl shuddered. 

“Tet me go,” she cried; “let me only escape and 
hide myself in a convent forever?’ 

- Domenico looked at her in agony. “Yes, poor 
child,” he said, ‘go, save yourself: God grant no evil 
befall you; the ruin is too wide already.” Then tur- 
ning eagerly to her comrades, he said: ‘*You hear 
her story. She was to have been shot for bringing 
food to us; her sister has substituted herself in her 
place. We know the French: one victim is as good 
to them as another: Maria dies in their hands. Let 
us save her. Our time is up; we must fall like men, 
or starve like. dogs: we have still ammunition,—s'ill 
some strength left. ‘To arms! Jet us rush on the pol- 
troons, free their prisoner, and escape or die!” 

There needed but an impulse like this to urge the 
outlaws to desperate resolves. They prepared their 
arms, with looks of ferocious determination. Dom- 
enico, meanwhile, led Anina out of the house, tothe 
verge of the hill, inquiring whither she intended to 
go. Onher saying to Albano, he observed, ‘That 
were hardly safe, be guided by me, I entreat you: take 
these piasters, hire the first conveyance you find, has- 
ten to Rome,to the convent of Santa Chiara: for pi- 
ty’s sake, do not linger in this neighbourhood.” 

will obey your injunctions, Domenico,’"she re- 
plied, “but I cannot take your money; it has cost you 
too dear: fear not, I shall arrive safely at home with- 
out that ill-fated silver.” 

Domenico’s comrades now called loudly to him: he 
had no time to urge his request; he threw the despis- 
ed dollars at her feet. 

“‘Anina, adicu forever,’ he said: “may you love 
again more happily!” | 

**Never!” she replied: ‘God has saved me in this 
dress; it were sacrilege to change it: I shall never 
leave Santa Chiara.” 

Domenico had led her a part of the way down the 

‘ “a his comrades appeared at the top, calling to 

im. 

‘Jesu save you!” cried he: “reach the convent— 
Maria shall join you there before night.—Farewell!”. 
He hastily kissed her hand, and sprang up the accli- 
vity to rejoin his impatient friends. 


taken. 


streamed with tears. 
sister?” 
near the summit of a steep acclivity, 


dare not murder her.” 


and I will go in search of her.” 


the cot again. 
attack. 


enveloped and veiled in smoke. 


what had become of his child. 
quick and hot. 


bier. 


child. 


emotions inspired by the history she related. A lon 


**Maria, then, was the sacrifice to her goodness,” 


same as another. 


down the hill to avenge her and themselves. 


to fall!” 


ther?” 


‘‘on your return to Rome. 
Chiara. 


have inspired her with calm and resignation. 


hopes, through the intercession of the Virgin, to re- 
join him in the other world. 


of his sufferings; but he derives comfort from the fil- 
ial attentions of his surviving daughter. But when 
[look at his cottage on this lake, and remember the 
happy iaughing face of Anina among the vines, J 
shudder at the recollection of the passion that has 
made her cheeks pale,her thoughts forever conver- 


all 


ble, but he saw no trace of them on the hill side;— 
the shadows of the dial showed noon to be passed, 
when with uncontroulable impatience, he began to 
climb the hill, towards the spot where Anina had been 
The path he pursued was in part the same 
that thisunhappy girl had taken on her way to Rome. 
The father and daughter met: the old man saw the 
nun’s dress, and saw her unaccompanied: she cover- 
ed her face with her hands, in a transport of fear 
and shame; but when, mistaking her for Maria, he 
asked in a tone of anguish for his youngest darling, 
her arms fell—she dared not raise her eyes, which 


Unhappy girl!” exclaimed Andrea: “where is your 
She pointed to the cottage prison, now discernible 
‘She is safe,” she replied: ‘‘she saved me; but they 


‘Heaven bless her for this good deed!” exclaimed 
the old man, fervently; ‘‘but you hasten on your way, 


Each proceeded on an opposite path. The old man 
wound up the hill, now in view, now losing sight of 
the hut where his child was captive: he was aged, 
and the way was steep. Once, when the closing of 
the hill hid the point towards which he forever strain- 
ed his eyes, a single shot was fired in that direction: 
his staff fell from his hands, his knees trembled and 
failed him; several minutes of dead silence elapsed 
before he recovered himself sufficiently to proceed. 
Full of fears he went on, and at the next turn saw 
A party of soldiers were on the open 
plain before it, drawn up in a line as if expecting an 
In a few moments from above them shots 
were fired, which they returned, and the whole was 


Still Andrea climbed the hill, eager to discover 
The firing continued 
Now and then, inthe pauses of mus- 
quetry and the answering echoes of the mountains, 
he heard a funeral chant; presently, before he was 
aware, at the turning of a hill, he met a company of 
priests and contadina, carrying a large cross and a 
The miserable father rushed forward with 
frantic impatience; the awe-struck peasants sat down 
their load—the face was uncovered, and the wretch- 
ed man fell lifeless on the corpse of his murdered 


The Countess Atanasia paused, overcome by the 


“The French,” said the Countess, ** did not vene- 
rate her holy vocation; one peasant girl to them isthe 
The immolation of any victim sui- 
ted their purpose of awe-striking the peasantry.— 
Scarcely, however, had the shot entered her heart, 
and her blameless spirit been received by the saints 
in paradise, when Dome: ico and his followers rushed 
The 
contest was furious, and bloody; twenty French sol- 
diers fell, and not one of the banditti escaped; Dome- 
nico, the foremost of the assailants, being the first 


asked “And where are now Anina and her. fa- 


‘**You may see them if you will,” said the Countess, 
She is a nun of Santa 
Constant acts of benevolence and piety 
Her 
prayers are daily put up for Domenico’s soul, and she 


‘*‘Andrea is very old; he has outlived the memory 


sant with death, her only wish to find repose in the; 
’ "The unfortunate Andrea had waited long for the erave.” | 


No. 26. 


|For the Philadelphia Album. } 

TO A YOUNG HUSBAND. 
For many reasons the marriage life is preferable 
to that state whichin mockery is termed single bles- 
sedness. T'o you, many circumstances have contri- 
buted to render matrimony doubly felicitous. Your 
wife is young, intelligent and handsome, amiable in 
disposition and pure at heart—and above and be- 
yond all these considerations, you alone are the idol 
of her affections, Voluntarily, and for your sake in 
connexion with her own, she has forsaken her mo- 
ther’s hearth and the bland voice of her gentle sis- 
ter, who has grown up with her like two buds on one 
stem, and binding her fate with yours she is ready 
>with you and for you to buffet the storms and tem- 
pests of.a hollow and thankless world. You were 
away from your kindred and your birth-place. The 
sire Whose manly mien you were wont to look up 
to in childhood and exclaim, ‘‘ my father!” 1s now 
mouldering among the wreck of matter and the rava- 
ges of time. You were astrangerin astrange land 
when your heart yearned fora kindred spirit and a 
comfcrter. All these you have found in the person 
of your bride. Whatever henceforward may be 
your anxieties, your hopes and your joys, she will 
sympathise with them. ‘ When pain and anguish 
wring the brow” she will be your ministering angel. 
Yet it is not in the nature of woman to pour out all 
her soul like a living stream unless she meet witha 
fitting recompense. ‘The fountain that waters some 
fragrant spot in the desert is fed from a secret chan- 
nel; and-thus must your assiduities feed the deep 
spring of your wife’s affections. It is far more diffi- 
cnlt to sustain a fire when once kindled than to kin- 
dle one where there is abundance of material.— 
Thus it is With affection. To win the Leart of an 
unpractised young creature, requires no extraordi- 
nary effort of genius, but to increase her idolatry af- 
ter marriage, and to entwine her soul as it were 
with the very essence of yours, this is the mastery 
of the part, and it is to this end that I admonish and 
advise you. Inno state of human life must you an- 
ticipate unalloyed happiness. Despite of every pro- 
pitious circumstance that now surrounds you, there 
are some clouds that will hereafter hover around you. 
Your wife, be she ever so perfect, is not an angel.— 
She has her frailties and passions as you have youre. 
Human nature is at best but a weak vessel incident 
to many tempestuous shocks. If you know your 


2/| own foibles, it will evidence wisdom in endeavoring 
pauseensued: at length one of the party observed: 


to amend them, espeeially in reference to your con- 
duct with your wife. Allow her full and entire su- 
premacy in arrangements altogether domestic. If 
you should ever admonish her do it with a smile 
and a kiss, rather than with sullen looks and hasty 
woids. Pay her the utmost deference in society, and 
ever speak of her as God’s] ast, best gift to man. 
If she have faults counsel her as she loves you to 
amend them, but not with an air of authority 
coupled with insolence. Beware of the chill which 
too frequently falls upon the glow of affection after 
marriage. Hold this truth inviolate—that from the 
moment a man prefers out-door society and dissipa- 
ted companions to his wife, and his fireside, from 
that moment his happiness will take wing. Make it 
a duty to have your wife’s company in all excursions 
of pleasure. Beware of becoming indifferent or cold. 
As rain and sunshine are the life ofa flower, so are 
smiles and kindness the fostering spirits of that most 
invaluable of flowers—a woman’s love. Be not jea- 
lous causelessly. Never listen to deliberate and das- 
tardly inuendoes if they shall impeach your wife’s 
chastity. Turn from himas a serpent who endeavors 
to instill the deadly venom of suspicion into your ima- 
gination. From tlhe momentshe became your bride, 
sheentered into a newworld. He isnofriend, but a 
cold hearted hypocrite who attempts stealing away 
the confidence of connubial life. A few months will 
pass away and the wildness of your enthusiasm may 
possibly become somewhat chastened. Never per- 
mit regret for this most important act of your life to 
steal among your reflections. Be guarded by the 
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new circle of friends and acquaintance which cir- to yield, of at academy, for the hissing ches- 
ncounted numbers braving: nuts at the winter 
Cummances will now bring eround you Remember these, remember too 
and respectability shou!d ever be true essentials in The cause ye strive for, ever; NCE He 
their characters. If possible make noenemies. Life The Cross! the Holy Sepulchre! Th ey IN FRA Rhine, held 
in its best condition and under the most cautious cir- Forget—forget them never! € assizes lor the department 0 ’ Py 
cumstances has troubles enough without creating . , at Lyons, presented the deplorable spectacle of a it 
them. Stach more wight bessid ‘which your own By Him who in that Sepulchre ° father accused of the murder of his daughter, aged i 
ood sense will naturally teach you. May pleasant Was laid in Death’s cold keeping; 21. The prisoner, named Porcheron, on the night i 
waft you along the tide of time, and may him, Her of the 2d September last, strangled his i! 
we 10 by that Cross sat weeping; : ; 
ged voices welcome you to the stream of eternity. By those whose blood so oft has cried the his 
xcuse my freedom of remark, and believe me as Revenge for souls unshriven! med of the fact by the neg eg Page Hf 
ever. ROMEO. By those whose :acred precepts guide house, he pointed to the body of his daughter, 
The path to yonder Heaven! stretched on the floor, and said, without betraying ' 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. eve, any emotion, ‘* I killed her; but she consented to it.” 


From the London Weekly Review. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF HENRY NEELE. 

This work will be read with a melancholy interest 
by all who were acquainted with the late unfortu- 
nate author. Mr. Neele, we have understood from 
various quarters, was highly esteemed in private life, 
and we can speak from our own knowledge of his li- 
terary success. There is scarcely a periodical in 
London that has not received assistance from his pen; 
and the works which he published ina collected form 


were very favorably received. His ‘‘ Romance of 


History” was his last and most popular production. 
The volume before us contains his hitherto unpub- 
lished Lectures on English Poetry, which were deli- 


vered at the Russell Institution, and were well at- 
tended. We cannot, however, affirm that they are 
likely to ald much to the writer’s reputation, as 
they arevery slight aud undigested. Nothing, for 


instance, could have been more absurd an unphilo- 
sophical than commencing a series of Lectures upon 
Poetry, with the remark that poetry, was “a mere 


superfluity and ornament.” This, too, from a poet 


who should have felt the divinity and power of his 
art is altogether inexcusable and surprising. As 
some of the Lake school had anatomised the poetry 
of Gray, and pronounced him to be a poet, Mr. Neele 
has echoed their audacious absurdities, and designa- 
ted the author of the “ Elegy ina Country Church- 
yard,’ a mere “verse constructor.” We have no 
doubt whatever, if Mr. Neele had lived to edit these 
Lectures himself, and reflect upon what he had said 
and written, that these inconstancies would have 
been avoided, and their general style and arrange- 
ment materially improved. We may reasonably 
come tothis conclusion, from observing the great su- 
periority of those articles in the book, which were 
published during the author’s life-time, over those 
which arenow brought forward for the first time 
‘swith all their imperfections on their heads.”— 
The story of the “ Magician’s Visiter,” which was 
originally printed in the “ Forget-Me-Not,” and ma- 
ny other pieces in prose and verse, that have been 
collected from various periodicals, and now form a 
large portion of the present volume, reflect the great- 
est honor on the author's talents. In fact, indepen- 
dent of the interest justly felt by many in every 
thing connected with the amiable and talented bein 
who so lately left us, the book has great and nume- 
rous attractions; and we sincerely hope it may meet 
with an extensive sale. We shall present our rea- 
ders with a specimen of the poetry, whichis extreme- 
ly. tender, elegant, and harmonious. 
| THE CRUSADER’S SONG. 
Remember the Holy Sepulchre,” | 
Forget the land which gave ye birth; 
Forget the womb that bore ye; 
Forget each nuch-loved spot of earth; 
Forget each dream of glory; 
Forget the friends that by your side; 
Stood firm as rocks unbroken; 


Forget the late affianced Bride, 
And every dear love token; 


et the hope thatin each breast 
low’d like a mould’ring ember; 
But still the Holy'Sepulchre, 
Remember! Oh remember! 
- Remember all the vows ye’ve sworn 
At Holy Becket’s Altar; 
Remember all the ills ye’ve borne, 
~ And scorn’d to shrink or falter; 


Remember every laurell'd field, 
- Which saw the Crescent waving; 


The Holy Sepulchre of Christ, 
Remember! Oh remember! 


THE R&POSITORY. 


AN ARTIST'S PORTRAIT. 


Vandyke Sonne was the eldest hope of arespecta- 
ble family. His education had been liberal, although 
far from costly. A sense of dependence on his own 
exertions had, from the first beaming of reason, been 
present to him; and an ambition to distinguish him- 
selfamong men was his first rational desire. His 
appearance, when but a boy, bespoke the feelings 
whith possessed him; his frame like that of the Sybil, 
owned the presence of the divinity—the mortal was 
shaken by the immortal. The deep flushings which, 
on the slightest excitement, overspread his face, 
with the trembling of his lip and eyelid, arose from 
the fire and the music of the soul within. Even 
men of the bluntest perceptions would, in a manner, 
be confounded at his demeanour. 
the neighborhood have stared and gaped to hear 
him link together a chain of fancies; like savages in 
the desert, at the musical snuff-box of the voyager, 
they have been astonished that so small a frame 
could yield sounds so mysterious and exquisite.— 
We know there are many sceptical of physiognomi- 
cal expression—they think that men, like candles, 
are all taken from the same vat of clay, and are in- 
capable, by outward means, of displaying in the least 
their internal resources. ‘T'osuch men the god-like 
head of the great Poet presents nothiag more than 
chin, lips, nose, cheeks, and forehead—and to such 
the front of a baboon exhibits the like adornments. 
To such we will not attempt to describe our hero: 
but to those who feel assured they haveseen stream- 
ing through the eyes, from the heart and the brain, 
the immortal light of mind—who have seen thought 


»|| pluck at the lip, and sweep over the brow like wind 


over the water—who, startled at such development 
of soul, have almost believed it to rustle in the hair, 
and to make a halo round the head of the elect;—to 
such we shall appear a visionary, when we affirm 
that Vandyke Sonne, in his early days, excited such 
imaginings in the bosom of the acute observer. His 
figure was emall, and even fragile; his face pale, and 
rather elongated; his eyes somewhat deeply seated; 


|| his eye-browsslightly over-hanging; and which would 


have imparted a degree of austerity to his counte- 
nance, had it not been for the exquisite beneficence 
of his mouth, and the delecate oval of his chin. The 
general expression of his face was that of intense in- 
quiry and perpetual self-communing. His look was 
of one who would watch nature asa spider, in her 


| mestic web, follow her through the darkest outlets, 


trace affinities in the slenderest tics, and almost 
bring himself into an unconsciousness of his mor- 
tality in the keen, constant, and soul-absorbing 
study of creation. It was these feelings which 
grew up with him, destroying the free current of the 
sap of life—and, whilst they were green, and nearly 
bursting into flower, the prop around which they 
sprung, was all but dust. Still with this strong ha- 
bit of thought, Vandyke Sonne had, at intervals, the 
glee, the ringing sprightliness of a child. When 
hope—pity that he was one ofher most plueked and 
ill-used suitors—or Humor directed, he could smile 
with the most cheerfu!, and laugh with the loudest. 
He could throw away the mantle of philosophy, and 
exhibit the motley jerkin of the fool—shut up the vo- 


The clowns of 


Porcher is a silk-weaver, a man of irreproachable 
morals and well known probity, but of a sombre ahd 
reserved disposition. He was twice married, and 
the death of his second wife, which happened seve- 
ral years ago, plunged him into a melancholy, from 
which he never perfectly recovered. ‘The wretched 
prisoner, a man of smal] stature and repulsive ex- 
pression of countenance, made the following extra- 
ordinary answers to the questions of the president : 
— Was it you that killed your daughter? Yes sir. 
Why did you do so? To relieve her from her woes. 
What means did you employ ? I pressed strongly my 
thuinbs upon her throat, and, as she made no resis- — 
tance, I thought she consented.. Do you feel no re- 
morse for the crime? No sir; my daughter was ina 
state of suffering since her infancy. I thought that 

she and myself had been poisoned. ‘T'was through 
affection I killed her. Do you not know that you 
have committed a great crime?—I cannot appreci- 
ate that: Should you not be very much afraid were 
you now to appear before Ged !—Are we not al- 
ways in his presence? You are in the presence of 
human justice--with what sentiment does it inspire 
you?—All I feel is regret for the trouble I give you. 
How were you able to bear without emotion, the 
sight of your victim ?—I wished to weep, but I could 
find notears. Do you think you are afflicted with 
insanity ?---No, sir. Have you ever been mad?---I 
believe net. What was your predominent senti- 

ment the fatal night when you became the murderer 
of your own daughter ?----I went to bed early, but 
could not sleep. ‘T heard echoes in my head. I took 

a penknife, and sought to open there a passage, but, 
after giving myself two or three stabs, the pain pre- 
vented me from continuing. Why, after the death 

of your daughter, did you throw all your money out 
of the window?----In order that the robbers should 
not take it from me. The declarations of seve- 
ral witnesses went to establish the insanity of the 
wretched being. The report of three physicians, 
who had been commissioned to observe Porcheron 
since his confinement, was confirmatory of the de- 

rangement of his reason. In consequence, the jury 

acquitted him; but he will be consigned over to the 

mad-house. | 


A METHOD OF ELUDING JUSTICE 
Jacquard learnt one day that I was going to dine 
in Ruc Notre Dame. He immediately went with 
four assistants, whom he left on the ground floor, 
and ascended the stair case to the room where I was 
about to sit down to table with two females. A re- 
cruiting sergeant, who was to have made the fourth, 
had not yet arrived. I recognised Jacquard, who 
never having seen me, had not the same advantage; 
and beisdes, my disguise, would have bid defiance to 
any description of my person. Without being at all 
uneasy, E approached, and with the most natural 
tone, I begged him to pass into a closet, the glass 
door of which looked on the banquet room. “It is 
Vidoeq whom you are looking for,” said I; “if you 
will wait for ten minutes yon will see him. There 
is his cover, he cannot be long. When he enters, I 
will make you a sign; but if you are alone, I doubt 
if you can seize him, as he is armed, and resolved to 
defend himself. ‘*I have my gen d’armes on the 
stair case,” answered he, ‘‘ and if he escapes :—” 
“« ‘Take care how you place them then,” said I, with 
affected haste. If Vidocg should see them he would 
mistrust some plot, and then farewell to the bird.” 
‘ But where shall I place them?” «* Oh, why in this 


lume, and shake the ratthle—put aside the thoughts|jcloset; mind, no noise,—that would spoilall; and I 
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have more desire than yourself that he should not|j thrice upon their foreheads, and conducted them to the up- WOMEN, 


suspect any thing.”” My commissary was now shut 
up in four walls with his agents. The door, which 
was very strong, closed with a double lock. Then, 
certain of time for escape, I cried to my prisoners, 
*¢ You are looking for Vidocq; well, it is he who 
has caged you,—farewell.’ And away I went like 
a dart, leaving the party shouting for help, and ma- 
king desperate efforts to escape from the unluck 

closet.—-Memoirs and Confessions of a Police Officer. 


THE CABINET. 


(From the American Manufacturer.) 
THE CHURCH-YARD. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


It was a clear, calm night of June; 
On mound and wall and ivy wreath, 
Slept the pale radiance of the moon, 
Like beauty in the arms of death.— 
It was a blessed season—such 
As spirits choose for wandering forth, 
When, trembling to their viewless touch, 
The lyre of Heaven is heard on earth, 


The church-yard, with its solemn lines 
Of pale gray stones—and crumbled wall— 
Its dark-green mounds, like sacred shrines, 
Where weeping love might yield its all, 
Bathed in the solemn moonshine, now 
Seemed all unfit forearthly things, 
Save as a spot for man to bow 
His heart to old rememberings 
Of love that bloomed no more for him, 
Of severed hearts and sandered faith, 
Of all that makes our morning dim— 
The harvest and the spoil of death! 


There came a man—with hurried tread 
He passed above the peaceful dead— 
One long, stern glance around he flung, 
Asif he feared that man should know 
The feelings of despair that wrung 
His spirit in its hour of wo. 


He knelt him by a mound of earth, 
And clear the ghastly moonlight fell 
Along a brow that shadowed forth 
The anguish and the pride of hell! 
*Tis ever thus when misery treads 
So closely on the path of crime 
. The tortured heart that inly bleeds ° 
Bears up against the evil time. 
It would not that the world should gaze 
On crime and passion’s burning seal; 
Nor let the eye of pity trace 
The anguish which it could not heal. 


I knew him then--though crime had given 
A wildness to his wandering eye, 
And years of haunting thought had driven 
The light from being’s troubled sky. 
A name was trembling on his lips-- 
The name of her who slept beneath, 
And then I knew the cold eclipse, 
That, as the of death, 
Enwrapt his soul—I knew that he 
Had seen her early sun go down— 
That, fiend-like, he had joyed to see 
Love tremble at his withering frown. 


Contrition, mighty as the wrong, 
Came o’er his haunted mind at last, 
And phrenzied feelings, smothered long, 
O’er heart and brain in lightning passed, 
Well might he mourn--a fairer flower 
Ne’er bloomed to feed the spoiler’s pride, 
Tobe the idol of an hour, 
Then flung a worthless weed aside. 


She died, as high souls always die— 
She asked no pity—no relief; 

But veiled from friendship’s searching eye 
The secret of her early grief.— 

And thus she faded—life went out, 
As vanishes some gentle star, 

When morning’s light is drawn about 
The pathway of its golden car. 


* * . * * J.G. Whittier. 


A RUSSIAN WEDDING. 


The Officiating priest, decked in his rich church vestments, 
accompanied by the deacon, advanced from the sanctuary to- 
wards the door of entrance into the church, and there received 
the pair about to be made happy, to whom he delivered a 
lighted taper, Making at the same time, the sign of the cross 


per part of the nave. Incense was scattered before them, 
while maids splendidly attired, walked between the paranym- 
phy, or bridegroom and bride. ‘The Greek church requires 
not the presence ofeither of the parents of the bride on such 
an occasion. Is it to spare them the pain of voluntarily sur- 
rendering every authority over their child to one who isof a 
stranger teher blood? I stood by the side of the table on 
which was deposited the rings, and before which the priest 
halted at the conclusion ofa litany, wherein the choristers as- 
sisted, and from which he pronounced im a Joud and impres- 
sive voice, the following prayer, his tace being turned towards 
the sanctuary, and the bride and the bridegroom placed im- 
mediately behind him, holding their lighted tapers. 

“OQ, eternal God! thou who didst collect together the scat- 
tered atoms by wondrous union, and did join them by an in- 
dissoluble tie, who didst bless Isaac and Rebecca, and made 
them heirs of thy promise, give thy blessing to these thy ser- 
vants, and guide them in every good work; for thou art the 
merciful God, the lover of mankind, and to thee we offer up 
our praise now and forever, even unto ages of ages.” 

The import of this beautiful invocation was, at the time, 
interpreted to me by a friend well acquainted with the whole 
service and office of espousals, the language of which he assu- 
red me, was all equally impressive. The priest next turned 
round to the couple, blessed them, and taking the rings from 
the tables, gave one to each, beginning with the man, and 
proclaiming aloud that they stood betrothed, * now and for- 
ever, even unto ages of ages,” which declaration he repeated 
thrice tothem, whilethey mutually exchanged the rings an 
equal number of times. The rings were now again surrender- 
ed to the priest, who crossed the forehead of the couple with 
them, and put them on the forefinger of the right hand of 
each; and, turning to the sanctuary read another impressive 
part of the service, in which an illusion is made toall the cir- 
cumstances in the Holy Testament, where a ring is mentioned 
asthe pledge of uuion, honor, and power: and prayed the 
Lord to ‘* bless the espousals of thy servants, Anna [vanowna 
and Nicholai Demetrivich, and confirm them in thy holy union, 
for thou in the beginning didst create them, male and female, 
and appoint the woman fora help to man, and for the suc- 
cession of mankind. Let thine angel go before them to guide 
them all the days oftheir life.” ‘The priest now taking hold 
of the hands of both parties, led them forward and caused 
ye to stand on a silken carpet, which lay spread before 
thein. 

The congregation usually watch this moment with intense 
curosity, for it is augured, that the party which steps first on 
the rich brocade will have the mastery over the other through 
life. Inthe present case our fair bride secured possession of 
this prospective privilege with modest forwardness. Two 
silver imperial crowns were next produced by a layman, which 
the priest took, and first blessing the bridegroom, placed one 
on his head, while the other, destined for the bride, was mere- 
ly held over her head by a friend, lest its admirable super- 
structure raised by Charles, the most fashionable perruquier 
of the capitol, employed on this occasion, should be disturb- 
ed, That famed artist had wenger | blended the spotless 
flower, emdlematic of innocence, with the rich tresses of the 
bride, which were farther embellished by & splendid tiara of 
large diamonds. Her white satin robe, from the hands of 
Mademoiselle Louise, gracefully pencilling the contours of 
her bust, was gathered around her waist by a zone studded 
with precious stones, which fastened to her side a bouquet of 
white flowers. The communion cup being now brought to 
the priest, he blessed it and gave it to the bridegroom, who 
took a sip from its contents thrice, and transferred it to her 
who was to be his mate, for a repetition of the same ceremo- 
ny. Aftera short pause andsome prayers from the responser, 
in which ‘the choristers joined with the musical notes, the 
priest took the bride and bridegroom by the hands, the friends 
holding their crowns, and walked with them round the desk 
thrice, and then the ceremony was completed. 


THE SABBATH EVE. 
By George D. Prentice. 


It is a blessed hour—the star 

Of Evening lights the sleeping wave, 
And blossoms in its purple home, 

A lilly on the dewy grave 
Of parted twilight—its soft beam 
Comes purely down o’er hill and stream, 
As if it bore to sinners here, 
Sweet tidings from a holier sphere. 


O’er yon blue rocks the lonely trees 
In shadowy groups recline, 
Like pensive nuns at evening bowed 
Around their holy shrine;— 
And thro’ their leaves the night winds blow, 
So calm and still—their music low 
Seems the mysterious voice of prayer, 
Faint echoed on the evening air. 


The mists go up from lake and stream, 
Liko incense to a God beloved, 
And o’er the glowing waters move, 
As erst the holy Spirit moved-- 
he torrent’s voice, the wave’s low hymn 
eem the far songs of Seraphim, 


And clearer glows yon vale of blue, 
As Eden’s light were breaking through. ‘ 


O women are angels in limbs, 
In person, in manners, and features ; 
But what shall we say of the whims, 
That govern these comical creatures? 
By turns they will fondle and teaze, 
With what would you have me compare them? 
Though buzzing aad stinging like bees, 
For the sake of their honey, we bear them, 


Yet women are angels you see, 

There’s something so charming about them ; 
Whatever their oddities be, 

O we never could manage without them. 


There are some that resemble ice cream, 
Which coldly forbids you to sip, Sir ; 
But however frosty it seem, 
‘Twill melt with the warmth of your lip, Sir. 
While others, like counterfeit grapes— 
(The best imitations are hollow) 
With beautiful colours and shapes, 
But O, ’tis the devil to swallow. 


Yet women are angels, &c. 


What strange contradictions they show, 
In matters of conjugal bliss, Sir, 
While frowning and crying No--no 
They wish you to take it for ** Yes, Sir.” 
Pursue, and how swift they will fly, 
All panting with fears and alarms, Sir; 
Retreat—and I’]] bet you my eye, 
They’ll pant, by and by, in your arms, Sir. 


Yet women are angels, you see, 
There’s something so charming about them ; 
Whatever their oddities be, 
O we never could manage without them, 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1829. 


TO PRINTERS. 

At the expiration of the present volume of the Album, the 
founts of Bourgeois and Minion type, on which it is printed 
will be disposed of. The burgevis consists of between three 
and four hundred weight—the minion between two and three 
hundred. The type, as will be perceived, by examining the 
present number, is not much worn, and will be very servicea- 
ble for a country newspaper. The fourth volume of the Al- 
bum will be printed on an entire new fount of Brevier, the 


first number of which, will appear on the first of July next. 


Life’s Troubles.--We were, not long since, struck with 
some observations, with which we met in an old fashioned 
author, who attempted to explain and account for the various 
troubles incident to human life. We cannot now recollect 
them in detail, but their general tenor was to prove the equal 
portion of infelicity which every human being enjoys, one with 
another. ‘Tomany, it would be a difficult task to illustrate 
this doctrine satisfactorily. Indeed at this crisis of our life, 
we cannot altogether agree with the writer, Certain it is, 
that more or less sorrow is allotted to every member of the 
human family, whilst sooner or later, there will arise some 
equivalent joy. But, whilst we are not disposed to censure 
the destinies of various men, as determined upon by Divine 
Providence, the experience of every day teaches us that such 
dispensations are to a human being inscrutable and apparently 
not equally divided, as regards merit and worth, It is true, 
man is not calculated to estimate the anticipated effects and 
present motives of Providence, but, in as much as reason has 
been given us, its exercise, even upon improper subjects, can- 
not altogether be prevented, especially when labouring under 
either physical or mental calamity. In no scene of worldly 
life, istrue greatness so admirably evidenced, as to behold a 
mighty intellect surrounded by indigence and sorrow, and yet 
struggling with magnanimous Courage, to act uprightly with 
dignity, and without having recourse to excited passion for any 
aberration. Perhaps the first and the widest cause of intem- 
perance is, that when adversity first darkens around the,pros- 
pects of those who have lived but for a brief period in the 
world, they have neither sufficient moral courage to brave the 
storm, nor sufficient energy of mind to struggle against the 
current of contumely and prejudice which flows in the wake 
of misfortune. It may be a hazardous doctrine, but it isours 
—that no man of quick perceptions, real intellect, and moral 
courage, can be utterly ruined, either in reputation, or in mer- 
cenary pursuits, in a world like this, where folly is so frequent- 
ly successful, and stratagem so altogether predominant. In 
the hour of prosperjty, neither the mind nor the character 


\| can properly be tested. It requiressome of the chillest blasts 
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of adversity to bring forth integrity of heart as well as it does 
magnanimity of mind. Thus it is that the virtuous actions 
and daring feats of our Revolutionary forefathers should com- 
mand the deepest veneration and most lasting applause. Sel- 
dom is it that successive clouds of darkness are not followed 
by beams of light; and he that despairs to day and forgets his 
fortitude of mind, might to-morrow, had he struggled on, have 
been preserved from ignominy and disgrace. Every one has 
his particular vanity, ambition, and source of trouble. In a 
like manner, there is in store for all, some guerdon of prom- 
ise, some Canaan and Eldorado. It is true, there is nothing 
in after life so delicious as the uncloying romances of youth. 
There is no second state of fresh feeling, no reversion of time 
when the brow has become wrinkled and the eye dim. But 
ambition still has its temple, and avarice its juggernaut of idol- 
atry. That which world have kindled a glow in the spirit 
twenty years past, is now viewed with listlessness and apathy. 
As time changes, so our tasteschange. The ardent youth and 
the rosy girl, have settled into the plodding father and the so- 
ber matron. A little household of bright features is springing 
up around them, and their world of felicity is there. “None 
can know the pleasure of these things but such as remember 
the fires and the phantoms of youth likethe dim pageants of 
a vision. But still in the darkest and most perplexing of 
troubles, man should never despair. There is a time for all 
things, says holy writ, and the pages of human lifeare strange- 
ly chequered with smiles and tears. Envy, malice, jealousy, 
and revenge, with a host of other evil passions surround us, 
and the human mind has well been likened to a battle-field, 
where Our passions, like contending armies, strive for the mas- 
tery. Perseverence, in almost any undertaking will ultimate- 
ly accomplish its object. Thus when the storms and tempests 
of a thankless world are beating around the children of vir- 
tue, they cast their eyes towards Heaven, and “battling for 
the right,” ultimately come off victorious. ‘Never despair of 
gaining that station in society, for which God has designed 
you in the construction of your mind,” says a celebrated meta- 
physician, for the moment you forget what is due to yourself, 
from that moment you have descended’ one grade in the scale 
of intellectual degradation. | 


Originality.—1t was Byron it we mistake not, who on read- 
ing.a new production from the pen of Scott, lamented the re- 
tentiveness of the latter’s memory, as he mentioned the vari- 
ous authorities for which the Waverly production had been 
gathered. If in the days of Solomon that prince had cause to 
exclaim, ‘‘there is nothing new under the sun,” how much 
more cause have we ofthe present generation, It may well 
be questioned whether among the vast hoards of writing and 
ofinformation which is annually lavished upon the worid, 
there is, indeed, aught that has not previously been uttered 
in another age. For example, how little originality of 
thought and metaphor do we find among the productions of 
our modern poets. Flowers and sunshine, blue sky and dark 
sea, with a thousand other expressions of the same nature 
and character form the principal ingredients of much modern 
verse. Qur essayists too and tale writers. Love is the plot 
ofevery story, and female character has been illustrated and 
explained by ten thousand pens? The earth revolyes upon 
its axis with supernatural order, and as one generation floats 
down the stream of oblivion another rises up imbibing old 
tastes and old habits, and starting new schemes and projects 
with momentary excitement that are only novel in conse- 
quence of their having been forgotton. Human nature is, in 
truth, a thing of caprice and excitement, and even the vices of 
one generation become the virtues of another. We have been 
led to these observations by reading a short poem which has 
been widely circulated and praised in almost every journal 
throughout the country, as being a master-piece of its kind 
and reflecting high honor upon jts author, It is, indeed, B 
pretty affair and well calculated to please a majority of rea- 
ders, On looking over and examining it, however, it is not 
only devoid ofan original thought, but the thoughts it does 
contain are in precisely the same dress as we have seen them 
heretofore wear in a dozen differeut authors, Thus wa 
the world. The whim of the moment induced some good na- 
tured editor to append a long and enconiiastic paragraph to 
this affair, and the fraternity almost unnanimously have ta- 
ken his word for it, and elevated the author’s reputation, 


when the gentleman, it is most probable, never dreanied of'|| 


such a consequence, 


New-England Review. Our fiiend Prentice has taken a 


hold stride into the political gladiator’s ring of Connecticut.— 
He has set up a ticket in opposition to one manufactured bya 


caucus party. We have no disposition to enter intothe merits 


8% |/the reputation of a first rate actress for so long atime, and 


of matters of this sort. But merely to show our readers how 
Prentice handles the opposition we have clipped this para- 
gragh froma Jate number of the Review. He is describing 
the individuals whose names occupy the Caucus ticket. 


And Epenrzer Younc—who and what is he? We know but 
little about him—and presume there is but little to be known. 
He is a Manufacturer—and has been in the chair of the Con- 
necticut Legislature. How has he played his part there?— 
Like aman of straw. His movemants have been as mechani- 
caland as independent of Intellect as those of his own spin- 
ning-jennies. He has done nothing, that might not have 
been done by a graven image. Like the Log sent down by Ju- 
piter to be King of the Marsh, he has derived all his honor and 
importance from his appointment. Why then should he be 
exalted? Whyshoulda man be appointed to guard the inte- 
rests of the nation, whose power and influence, are nothing 
in his own State? Ghosts of our fathers! what are we coming 
to! 


LITERARY. 


“ The Protestant. A work with this title by the author of 
‘De Foix” has been re-published in New-York. ‘The Morn- 
ingfHerald of that city pronounces it a worthless production 
tion and says it should becalled in and burnt. 

Sailors and Saints, This is a new work by the author of 
the “‘Nayal Sketch Book.” It is intended to illustrate the 
manners ofthe most generous of all human beings, seamen, — 
It contains several thrilling sketches, and altogether may be 
considered an interesting production, Hereafter we shall 
give an extract. 

The North American Review. From the already published 
list of contents we should say the April nimber of this journal 
will be especially valuable. The articles, as they should be, 
are mostly connected with American interests, and tl.erefore 
calculated to please and edify domestic readers. Among 
them the following topics will be discussed. Symme’s Theo- 
ry, College education, Ancient and Modern History, Civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, History of Louisjana Treaty, Pelham, 
Webster’s Dictionary, American Annuals, Miller’s Letters and 
Mass. Rail Roads. Thus we see this work jis devoted as it 
professes to be, almost exclusively to American topics, and 
such as cannot fail to please a majority ofits readers, We 
are sorry thé course pursued by the American Quarterly is so 
strikingly opposite. 

The Atlantic Souvenir. We understand that the arrange- 
ments being made for the next volume of this annual are of 
the most liberal and extensive character. More than sufficient 
literary contributions, some of them from our best writers, 
have already been received, the best of which will be selecte 
foritspages. The great success with which the Token of the 
present year was received, will no doubt excite some competi- 
tion ofexertion between the various publishers. There is no 
doubt both will succed, as the embellishments for both works 
will considerably exceed in expense those ofany former num- 
bers. We trust the editor of the Atlantic Souvenir will here- 
after place his name upon the title page of the work, as there 
should be some tangible individual to sustain the responsibili- 
ties ofits literary character, There was in the volume for 
the present year, more than one article of poetry which would 
have reflected no credit on the most insignificant of our hebdo- 
medals. | 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Esq. has resigned the editorial chair 
of the ** Journal of the Times.” In the language of his vale- 
dictory ‘“‘ he has been invited to occupy a wider field and a 
wider enterprise; that field embraces the whoie country—that 
enterprise isin behalfof the slave population,”” Garrison is a 
man of handsome talents. He will be a powerful advocate to 
any cause. Whatever may be his future destinies he has our 
best wishes for his success. 


THEATRICAL. 


Miss Kelly commences an engagement at the Walnut street 
theatre on Friday evening. She is probably. the best actress of 
polite comedy in the country.. No female has better sustained 


none ever attracted such a succession of full houses. Under 
her auspices, we cannot doubt, but the theatre will again be 
ornamented with beauty and fashion. Miss Kelly was always 
a favorite with Philadelphians. Her engagement is limited, 
and we trust it may prove successful. 


Mrs. Austin and several other distinguished vocalists are at 
the Park. 


J. Waliack has been performing at the Tremont with consi- 
derable success. 


was so intoxicated in the evening he was to have performed, 
as to prevent the personation of the character. 

** The Disowned,” a melo-drama in three acts, by Richard 
Penn Smith, Esq, author of “Eighth of January,” has been 
produced with distinguished applause at the Baltimore thea- 
tre. 

The Chesnut street theatre will open next week. Several 
improvements are ‘ being made’ in the building, and the com- 
pany is materially strengthened. 


Spring, the most delightful of all seasons is most rapidly 
unfolding the beauties of nature around us. After so dreary 
and protracted a winter it is refreshing to walk forth in a 
fresh spring morning and listen to the notes of the early 
birds, watch the unloosed rivulets _ forth in their glad 
beauty, and mark the young grass blade spring freshly and 
greenly from the moistened earth. The heart that is dead to 


of clouds floating over ‘an almost transparent sky, and feel 
gentler and more pensive emotions creep over the bosom, is 
unworthy ofthe blessed light, renovation and joy which the 
most beautiful of the seasons nas thrown around us, Well 
has the poet said upon the advance of spring, 

‘TI come, I come!—ye have called melong. 

T come o’er the mountains with light and song; 

Ye may trace my steps o’er the wakening saith, 

By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 

By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves openingas I pass. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* Arion.” An exceedingly clever correspondent of seve- 
ral frespectable New-York journals having written over this 
signature for several years, the young gentleman who has Oc- 
casionally contributed to this publication over the same Cog- 


(/noman, will hereafter make use of another. 


“Autumn” by O, of Boston, will be given in an ealry num- 
ber. 
“To R... ” by X of ¥ale College, is a finished perform- 
ance and highly gratifying to the individual to whom it is ad- 
dressed. We should however be pleased to hear from this 
writer on a subject not exclusively personal. 

‘6.4 Sketch” soon. 
“Lucy Beman"” is a well told tale. The productions of its 
accomplished author are always welcome. 

“ Day Spring” by M. shall appear. 


MARRIED. 


In Greenfield Mass. March 4th, Mr. Allen Porter of Bristol 
Ct. to Miss Theresa H. Thayer, Greenfield. 


DIED. 
Suddenly on Sunday evening, the 29th inst. Mr. JOHN 
HALL, in the 63d year of his age. 


On Sunday, at Harrisburg, William Lehman, Esq. of this 
city. 


FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY,— 


No 76, South Third St., between Gerard’s Bank & Walnut 
St.— Just received,--Sailors and Saints, or matrimonial maneu- 
vres, a novel, by the author of the ‘* Naval Sketch Book,” in 
2 volumes, 12m0,— 

There's life in’t.—Shakspeare. 

Late additions to the Library.—The Protestant, a tale of the 
reign of Queen wary,---Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, a 
novel from the German of Goethe, —The Man of Two Lives, 
-—-Tales of the Great St. Bernard,—Tokeah, or the White 
Rose,---Tales of Woman,---The Disowned, by the author of 
Pelham,---Zillab, a tale of Jerusalem,---The Subalterns Log 
Book,---Tales of a Grandfather, 2nd series,---Pelham, or the 
Adventures of a Gentleman, &c. &c. with all other late works 
of interest.— 

April, Ist, 1829. 


FRENCH TUITION. 
SUMMER SESSION. 


Mr. Taytor (from the royal College of St. agony re 
spectfully informs those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desi- 
rous of acquiring a speedy and correct knowledge of this 
fashionable and useful part of a polite education, that his 
Summer Session being about to commence, he has resolved 
to devote one hour every evening, (Saturday excepted) to tuo 
classes, one for ladies and the other for gentlemen, and he as- 
sures those persons who may honour him with their patronage 
that they will acquire a knowledge of it in less time by his, 
than any other syste ". Mr, T. did not intend publishing any 
recommendations, but, by the persuasion of his friends, has 
Lbeen induced to publish the following as one of the many he 
has received, both from Ladies and Gentlemen who have pro- 
ved the superiority of his system. ; 

66J%qi étudié la langue Francaise avee Mons. Charles Tyler 
Taylor six mois, et a présent je puis la lire, l’écrire la com-., 
prendre et la parler facilement.” 


Samuel Yorke ‘Atlee. 
Translation.---| have studied the French with Mr. Charles 
Tyler Taylor six months, and now I can very easily read, 
write, understand and speak it. . 
- As each class will be limited, an early application is request- 
ed at Mr. T’s residence, Ne. 37, Arch street, where terms &e. 
will be made known. x 


Kean was recently announced for Richard the Third, but 4 


the beauties of spring, that cannot watch the] light drapery . 
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BRIEF ORIGINAL STORIES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
CORNELIA HAYWARD. 


sung to thee my matin hymn, 
In life’s auspicious hour, 

Ere the sun-light of joy grew dim 
O’er beauty’s vernal bower.” 


Brooks. 

Of all the chequered scenes through which it is 
the lot of mortals to pass in their journeyings through 
this wilderness world, there are none to which we 
look back with such mingled emotions of pleasure 
and regret, as those of our childhood and youth.— 
There are, it istrue, seasons in thelife of man, when 
the affairs of the present engross his attention— 
while restless ambition goads him on to fancied hap- 
piness,—and in his imagination, to brighter and pu- 
rer days than those he has left behind. Yet, when 
he finds the prize upon which he had set his heart, 
failing from his grasp, as he brings back his out- 
stretched hand empty, he then but too truly feels that 
the joys of youth were too pure to last—too bright 
to endure, when sober manhood approached—and al- 
though its transient sorrows, like its joys linger in 
the recollection—a recollection which the wing of 
time bjots not out—which the absence of years may 
not dispel, yet it is a season which he can never en- 
joy again. 

CornevtiaA Haywarp was the companion of my 
childhood. We walked“ with shining morning fa- 
ces,” together to the village school. I was her gal- 
Jant defender, when any urchin essayed to sprinkle 
her, however slightly, with snow, in the plenitude 
of his winter sports, and if perchance, some one 
more hardy than the rest, dared to make her weep, 
whew!—there was boyish vengeance in reserve, and 
amply was it visited upon the offender's head! In 
summer, I gathered cherries for my little friend— 
and when Autumn came on, how would I climb the 
upland side, to shake the nuts from the tree,—and 
while the squirrel chattered in the branches above us, 
and the “‘smoky light” rested on the mellow land- 
scape, pour my treasure into her lap, and share the 
pleasure I bestowed. 

Thus passed away the first warm moments of our 
young existence—and youth, with its more lasting, 
but not Jess ardent passions succeeded. The inti- 
macy which my little school companion and myself 
had cherished, had grown with our growth and 
strengthed with the lapse of years. We were each 
the only children of fond parents—and they looked 
with satisfaction upon our growing attachmeut.— 
First loye! What is like that kindred emotion—that 
heaven in the soul of the young! Years cannot dim 
the brightness of its delight—after sorrow may not 
quench its flame—misfortune cannot tarnish its lus- 
tre. Its remembrance gladdens the heart of him 
whom it has once blessed, even while his step trem- 
bles by the tomb, in the shadowy twilight of age. 

Cornelia Hayward at sixteen, was what the world 
called beautiful—and [ scarce knew why, yet it 
grieved me to hear her beauty made the subject of 
remark whenever her name was mentioned—a name 
dearer to me than all the world beside. True, she 
was beautiful; but when I looked into the witching 
depths of her clear blue eye—or marked the rich ver- 
meil of her cheek and lip, I felt they were nothing to 
the pure heart, whose every emotion they'so eloquent- 

Our feelings were in perfect unison.— 

ature, withits manifold objects of beauty and inte- 
rest we admired together—and often in our moon-lit 
walks, we have looked up to the star-sprinkled cano- 


py over our heads and blessed that Power, who, 


while he guided their complicated and mysterious re- 
volutions, had made us so happy. 

There wasa white seat by the door’s side, where 
we were wont to sit after our rambles, unobserved 
and alone, holding no communion but with our own 
congenial spirits. It was on this spot that [I ventu- 
red to ask jer to make me happy—there was the 
kind affirmative given, and where | sealed my vows 
of truth upon her lips. How well I remember the 
night. The heaven was light above—the soft wind 
waved through the long grass that stretched away 


to the wicket gatej‘and fanned the cluster of rose- 
bushes at our side. 


It has been wisely and truly said, ‘* whom the 
gods love, die young.” They are stolen in mercy 
away,ere the coldness ofthe world can embitter 
their felicity—ere the trials of advanced life have in- 
vaded their brightest hopes, and before the disap- 
pointments which the march of time developes, have 
mingled in the chalice of their joy. . 

I know not how it was, but everas I thought ofmy 
coming felicity with that dearest girl, there would 
intrude a thought, that it would never be realized. 
I felt that I should obtain a happiness too great for 
earth—that such goodness belonged only to heaven. 
Such a heart to the blessed in the world ofspirits.— 
Although such reflections were then but a dream, 
from which I awoke to astill greater joy from the 
consciousness of its unreal scenes, yet they were al- 
so a foretase of iny after misery—a warning from ano- 
ther and a better land, that a sister-spirit was soon 
to be called away to paradise. | 

We had waltzed too late one evening at’g ball gi- 
ven in honor ofthe marriage of Cornelia’s cousin. 
It was an evening in June—and the south wind, that 
balmy accompaniment of this delightful but capri- 
cious mouth, blew fresh upon us, as we took our ac- 
customed seat by the door, to say a few affectionate 
words at parting, and to speak of the party we had 
left. 

** Amelia looked beautiful to night,” said Cornelia 
—‘*sohappy with Charles. And George” she ad- 
ded, placing her white hand in mine; ‘** did yousee 
the roses in her hair—were they not pretty? I ga- 
thered them from thisstem”—and she bent down a 
bush and plucklng one, placed it in the ringlets. of 
her own beautiful hair. 

** Cornelia,” I replied, “I trust the day is not dis- 
tant, when you will look far more Jovely than did 
your cousin to-night, and on a similar occasion.” 

She faintly struggled to release her hand, and 
looked up in my face with such an air of confiding 
sincerity, and pure affection,—such a sweet smile, 
that I pressed my adieu upon her lips, and we parted. 

The next day I called to enquire after her health, 
after the previous evening’s exercise. She was ill, 
and confined to her room. I fancied it was fatigue 
—and when on the following day I repeated my vi- 
sit, hoped to find her, entirely recovered—but she 
had a violent fever—a physician had been called, 
and she was pronounced dangerous. But why should 
I delay the recital? Why should I linger over this 
dark spot, as though it were a scene | loved to con- 
template! From that fatal moment when I inadver- 
tantly exposed the too fond girl to the damp sum- 
mer’s night-air, | never saw her, till she breathed 
out my name in the agonies of expiring nature, upon 
the bed of death. ‘I'he tears moistened her faded 
blue eyes, as she gazed through the deathly mist 
which had gathered over them, upon me—stand- 
ing heart-broken at her side; longing, but vainly, 
that I could accompany her through the dark valley 
to the brightness of that heaven, to which, early call- 
ed, she was about to flee, through its cold and dreary 
passage. 

Beneath the shade of the o’erbranching cypress 
which my own hands planted, sleeps all that re- 
mains of Cornelia Hayward. It has been my lot 
to be a wanderer in the world. Ambition’s flame 
has been kindled within me, and its wildest wish has 
been gratified. But back and through the many 
changes of manhood’s care-sprinkled career, I look 
with a melancholy eye, to that young affection 
which gilded the halcyon hours of childhood and 
youth--and which threw around meacharm, the re- 
membrance of which will oniy have ceased when I 
follow its object to her deepand dreamless rest—to 
the darkness of that repose “ from which no travel- 
ler returns. * 

It was winter when [ last visited the home of my 
youth—-and as I gazed m a painful reverie from the 
window, marking the-bare branches of the willow 
waving over that grave which I had so often bedew- 
ed with my tears, and watching a flock of snow-birds 
chirping as they darted from the leafless and scent- 
less rose-bushes, beneath, to breast the,full furce of 
the wintry gale, I could not but exclaim,‘ what a 
meet emblem of human life! I have seen the roses 


Upon these withered stalks,—where are they now? 1 


— 


have caressed a fairer flower by their side—and 
where now is it?’—-The whistling wind with its bur- 
den of snow echoed my inquiry—-its melancholy mur- 


murings were my only reply. ‘* Happy, thrice hap- 
py they,” thought I, ** who see only the spripg-time of 
human existence. Blessed, doubly blessed they 
who fade in the summer of life, ere the Autumn 


comes on—ere the blighted hopes of maturer years 
steal over their pathway:”’ 


MISANTHROPIC HOURS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Ido not hate—but I have felt 
Indifferent to woman, long— 
I bow not where I once have knelt— 
L lisp not what [ pour'd in song. 
They are too beautifully made 
For their tame earthliness of thought— 
Aye, their immortal minds degrade 
The meaner work his hand hath wrought, 
The sparkling eye, the thrilling tongue, 
«  Theglowing lip, the icy heart, 
Heaven and earth together flung! 
O! I must hate, or these must part! 


I wandered on a glorious night 
With a fair creature I had met: ’ 
One of thethings of “love and light,” 
Made of bright cheeks and curls of jet, 
Her brow was like a fresh snow-flake, 
Or like the page of sins forgiven— 
Or you’d have looked to see her break 
ious like a free bird to Heaven. 


Well, *twas a glorious night: the sky 
Seem’d like Mahomet’s sapphire wall; 
And the blue, star-gem’d canopy 
Seem'd lighting earth for festival. 
*T was beautiful indeed, and she-- 
(Pray Heaven | never meet again 
Such hollow, painted pageantry:) 
She said, “their chimney smok’d again.” 
Oh! Milton, Dante, Spencer, Pope--- 
’ Ye of the lyre and cbhorded shell--- 
Rise and lament-how earth’s best hope, 
How woman, woman, woman, fell! 


THE BOWERY MASQUERADE. 


We have seldom seen a more numerous, animated 
and gratified assemblage at any Theatre, than that 
which crowded the Theatre on Wednesday evening. 
Every, visitor seemed pleased, and had good reason 
to be pleased, with the excellent and judicious ar- 
rangements which had been made for their amuse- 
ment and convenience. There was one exception, 
which we will mention at once, for fear of forgetting 
it. Inthe name of all those fellow sufferers, whose 
trodden toes, andshivering frames, and voices hoarse 
with bawling out “ give me my coat!” still form 
**the madness of our memory,” we entreat the 
managers to have a more special eye in future to the 
care of the sundry Upper-Benjamins and Iniquity- 
Envelopers with which people keep themselves warm 
about these days. Such a confused mass of gar- 
ments, tumbled and thrown about in a style that 
would have made a mathematician crazy, we never 
saw before, and never wish to see again---it was 
enough to make one exclaim with Othello, “chaos is 
eome again!” Having thus vented our spleen, we 
proceed to the ball-room. 

The ornament of the room was Soromon Swap, 
trading. bargaining, guessing Solomon Swap. His 
first approach to us was marked by the perpetration 
of a pun. With a huge pine-stick in one hand, and 
a monstrous jack-knife in the other, with which 
he made any quantity of pine shavings; he said to 
us “you are a wiiand | am a witling.” We looked 
at his cunning good-humored Yankee face, and 
tho’t that Solomon might whitt/e as much as he plea- 
sed without ever being a witling. Mr. Swap had 
three or four wooden nutmegs, which he sold to an 
old _custard-woman, persuading her that she had 
made a great bargain, and that she would consider 
them very grating when she came to rub them on a 
grater.—Solomon told us that he had been * down 
South,” and had sold a vast number of nutmegs and: 
clocks.—** Them ere fellers down Sourh,” said he, 
*‘are not slow, I tell you, in making a bargain—I 


guess as how I’ve made some shocking good trades.” 
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Solomon was here crossed by another Solomon 
Swap, -who resembled him as much as Solomon 
Southwick resembles Solomon King of Israel. The 
pseudo Mr. Swap, received a terrible roasting from 
the real Mr. Swap, and in less than five minutes 
was bartered and bantered out of his honors, and the 
room too we believe, for we saw him no more. 

As usual on these occasions we met with a fine 
old Turk, who was in pursuit of a fair Circassian 
who had run away from the Seraglio with an Amer- 
ican tar. Whether he found the fair fugitive we 
know not, but if he did, we opine that he did not 
take her into custody—for although the scymetar is 
good against Muscovite lances, it is not a match for 
the Yankee cutlass. 

Major Longbow told usa long story about a print- 
ing press which he saw in China, which struck off 
two thousand papers per minute, and we believed 
every word he said. 

A lame fiddler executed his part to life, and so 
did the overgrown boy with the trumpet. He did 
ittoa T. 

- The Ethiop was a masterly performance—he put 
on and off his invisibility with the easy dignity of a 
magician. 

An old fortune teller invited’ us to take a hand at 
all fours—although his cards were rather the worse 
for wear, we consented. But on his insisting that 
we should take a seat on the floor, we objected to 
stooping—he said that was quite in character with 
the Courier, and went off to look for a more comply- 
ing partner. 

The Sultan was there in his damask robes, and 
came near being taken in by Jerry Diddler, who in- 
vited him to dinner. We'll engage that the Sultan 
paid the shot. 

We saw a fine tall old Indian, from the North 
Western Coast, with a quantity of beaver skins.— 
He would not sell us any, as he said they were en- 
gaged by the American fur Company. The char- 
acter was well sustained. . 

An old lady with a red nose made love to us—but 
we were off—we can stand much, and endure much 
—but a red nosed woman is a little too much. We 
are happy to inform the beautiful young lady, who 
has one of the sweetest voices we ever heard, that 


the person about whom she enquired so anxiously, 
is much better. 


We saw an old Ballad Singer with two children, 
whom Doctor Pangloss was very solicitous to edu- 
cate at the salary of three hundred pounds a year. 
The bargain was not struck, we believe. 

There was an old Foz-hunter in the room, but he 
caught nothing but a goose or two. 

Death and the D—I, and three Cardinals, seemed 
inclined to form a close companionship. It could not 
have arisen from any fellow feeling, we hope. 

Hamlet unfortunately got surrounded by a group 
of jolly sailors, and made more lee than head way, 
We did not see Ophelia. 

We have not room for further remarks. It is 
enough to say that the concern was altogether bril- 
liant and entertaining—always excepting that part of 
the performance where people tried to get possession 
of their cloaks, hats and coats. — Morning Courier. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works.---Messrs. Wells 
and Lilly have begun the publication of a neat editian 
of the Miscellaneous Prose Writings of Sir Walter 
Scott, in six volumes.12mo. These works consist 
principally of Biographical notices of literary men, 
and women, with a critical examination of their res- 
pective works, and form some of the most valuable 
specimens of this kind of writing in the lunguage. 
The most elaborate of them, we believe, have not 
been before published in this country. The two 
first volumes which are already printed, embrace the 
lives of Dryden and Swift, which were originally pre- 
fixed to the editions of their works published by 


Scott. The third volume consists of the lives of the 
Novelists, the fourth of the lives of sundry persons, 
among whom are King George III., the Duke of 
York, Lord Byron, and others; the fifth of Paul’s 


|| perished on the ignominious scaffuld---the pioneers 


Letters, which give @ most ‘interesting account of 
Buonaparte’s last campaign; and the sixth, of the 
Essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the Drama.. The 
whole publication is of a kind to recommend itself 
strongly to the taste of a very large class of readers, 
and to be read not only with pleasure but with 
profit. Boston Paper. 


Music, Quakerism &c.----Our friend Whittier has 
said a very poor thing (1) in the last number of his 
paper. He reprobates all kinds of Music, (2) the 
melody of soft-toned instruments, and the sweet 
voice of girls. This it isto be a Quaker. (3) A 
powerful writer of the last Century remarked. that 
‘‘ifa Quaker had supetrintended the creation of the 
world, not a flower had been permitted to bloom. ” 
Aye—-and he might have added, that not a breeze 
would have been suffered to breathe its A¢olian melo- 
dies from a thousand wind harps of the forest—nor 
the eternal Ocean to hymn the solemn bass of Na- 
ture to the * beautiful Angels of the Stars.” Mu- 
sic, friend Whittier?—It is the only spring of earth- 
ly rapture, that even the imaginations of men have 


dared to transfer to the Paradise of *God.---NVew- 
England Review. 


(1) “We shall see. 


(2) Not so fast friend Prentice. We are fond of 
music---such music as is heard in the great soli- 
tudes of nature,---the eternal anthem which arises 
from Earth and Ocean---the solemn roll of the far-off 
tempest and the awful murmurs of the great deep. 
Who that has worshipped in the mighty temple of 
nature, whose knee has bended bv the tall pillars of 
the forest, and whose ear has listened to the awful 
melody which the breath of Heaven was bearing 
around them, can feel admiration and awe, where 
every thing about himspeaks of men only, and where 
all that meets the ear is but the consequence of hu- 
man ingenuity---a mockery of all that is holy in na- 
ture ? 

(3) A Quaker! ---we glory in the name. Un- 
worthy as we are of the appellation, we feel a pride 
in its application to ourself. A Quaker! he can 
boast of no chivalric ancestors, no warlike heroes in 
the simple annals of his family. But he can of their 
moral power---of their triumph over self---of their 
heroic firmness in the dark days of New-England 
persecution. No blood has flowed to the demon of 
intolerance on the peaceful altars of his sect. In 
the hour of bigotry and persecution, when the scaf- 
fold of death was erected on the grave of liberty, the 
Quakers alone stood forth---not in arms---not in 
worldly power, but in calm and unbending opposition 
tothe tyranny. And they died in their firmness---- 


in the cause of religious liberty. 

In condlusion we have only to say that if our brave 
gentleman of the Review feels disposed to quarrel 
with us on account of our odd notions, he will yet 
have to learn, that although far from being pugna- 
cious in our general deportment, we can for his es- 
pecial benefit divest ourself of quakerism in our pa- 
per, at least: Whittier. 


Afara or the Belles of Broadway.—At least fifteen 
out of twenty of these pages are the most deplorable 
and boyish nonsense I ever saw or heard of; but the 
other five pages are so superior—--so exalted—that a 
lover of poetry must regard the whole as a phenome- 
non. They are like the strange stuff that William 
B. Walter used to pour out, page after page, with- 
out one clear idea in his head. False grammar, 
false rhyme, false rhythm,-absolute nonsense,—these 
are but a few of the faults. —WVeal. 


Sailors and Saints.---This book requires a more 
elaborate review than we have space or time to be- 
stow on it in the present number. The writers 
come before us with an arrogance of pretensions, so 
lamely supported by their performance; they speak 
so flippantly of this country, its intelligence, institu- 
tions, military discipline, (particularly naval) and a 
hundred other kindred topics; they congratulate 


themselves with so much complacency on their su} 


periority to Couper ; (and there is indeed an immeas- 
urable gulf between them, whieh they need never 
hope to pass) and besides, there is so much coarseness 
and profanity in their delineations of sea-life, that 
‘we feel bound to enter into a thorough exposition of 
the character of the production, and assign to it 
its proper place among the fictions of the day. This 
we shall do in our next number. We do not deny 
to the writings of the authors of the “Naval Sketch- 
Book’’ considerable power and humor; but, to use 
one of their own phrases, however successful they 
may have been in their former short excursions 
along shore, they are by no means equipped for the 
more important voyage they have undertaken; and 
it is but our duty to show them that they have stee- 

red entirely out of their proper track. Bating the 

vulgarity of their language, and their unnecessary 

and tedious minuteness in detailing “ sea lingo” the 

shorter sketches of these ‘writers are entitled to 

praise.---Legeet. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


GETTING INTO CHANCERY. 


A novel and interesting case was heard last week 
in the Roll’s Court, Dublin, in the matter of Maria 
Stewart, a minor. ‘This lady was carried off bya 
voung man and married without the consent of her 
guardian or the Court. The master of the Roll’s 
ordered him into custody, and a reference was made 
to the Master respecting a settlement.—Master of 
the Roll’s—“I differ with the Master on the settle- 
ments of this young lady’s property which he propo- 
ses inthe evert of her dying without issue. I think, 
in that event, it should go to the next kin of the 
wife. It is so laid down in the 8th Vesey. In that 
cause the husband was a music master, who run off 
with his pupil. Here, though he is not in a similar 


capacity, yet he is an improvident young man, who 


cannot make any settlement; so that in the settle- 
ment now to be executed, in default of the issue of 
the marriage, on her death the property must go to 
her next of kin. The marriage must also be forth-: 
with properly solemnized, and the settlement execu- 
ted. After that-let him come in and apply. here.’’ 


‘The Solicitor—“The parties are both protestants 


and no clergyman will marry this minor without an 
order from your honor.” Master of Roll’s—I will 
make an order to have them married while he 1sin cus- 
tody, and for the sheriffs to attend with him at‘ the 
Church, for I will not discharge him till the ceremo- 
ny is properly performed. In consequence of this 
order, the bride and her “dearly beloved” were es-. 
corted to the Church, accompanied by the sheriffs, 
and the ceremony of marriage repeated by the offi- 
ciating minister. The youth was conducted back to 


durance vile, to await the further decision of the 


court. 


WOMAN. 

The modest virgin, the prudent wife, and the care 
ful matron, are much more serviceable in life, than 
petticoated philosophers, blustering heroines, or vi- 
rago queens. She who makes her husband, and her 
children happy, who reclainis the one from vice, and 
trains up the other to virtue, is a much greater char- 
acter, than ladies described in romance, whose whole 
eecupation is to murder mankind, with shafts from 
their quiver or their eyes. Women are not formed 
for great care themselves, but to softenours. Their 
tenderness is the proper reward for the dangers we 
undergo for their preservation ; and the ease and 
cheerfulness of their conversation, our'desirable re- 
treat from the fatigues of intense application. They 
are confined within the narrow limits of domestic as- 
siduity, and when they stray beyond them, they 
move out of their proper sphere, and consequently 
without grace. 


PROVERBS. 

Time determines all. Conversation makes a 
man what he is. The dainties of the great are the 
tears of the poor. Among good men two suflice- 
To live peaceably with all breeds good blood. 


If the brain sows not corn, it plants thistles. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album.] 


TO LOLOTTE. 
Without thy smile, Lolotte!” oh what were life, 
With all its shadowy dreams of pomp and fame? 
My spirit turns away from toil and strife, 
And gentle thoughts cling fondly to thy name;—- 
When twilight lingers o’er the far off sky; 
Spreading its wing o’er tangled wood and hill, 
My sad heart wanders to thy memory, 
And tender dreams my anxious bosom fill, 
Lest thou, Lolotte, should meet some after ill. 


How fondly thou hast loved in every hour, 
* Whether tongues praised, or lips belied my truth, 
Whether the wrath of fortune was my dower, 

Or fame’s bright chaplet crown’d my brow of youth— 
Oh! few, Lolotte, may know thy constant faith— 

The burning thoughts that cling to thy pure soul;— 
And none may tell the wildering dreams that scathe 

The young heart pasting for affection’s goal, 

When shadows scowl and bursting tempests roll. 


And yet, Lolotte, this world is not for thee— 
Too pure thou art, to mingle with the crowd 
Who grovel through a worm-like destiny— 
Bow to the rich, and emulate the proud— 
Thine eye so bright—so eloquently blue; 
Thy heart so pure, and thou so fair and young, 
Wert never form’d to wander idly through 
A world, where falsehood dwells on beauty’s tongue 
Like mildew on a rose-leaf coldly flung. 


How bless’d thou art, in thine unsullied youth; 
No shadow yet, hath dimm’d thy starry eye; 
No thought of guilt has stain’d thy bosom’s truth, 
And tho’ I love thee, 1 could watchthee die— 
Yes, dear Lolotte, before the ‘steps of time’ 
Have stay’d thy bouuding footsteps, and erewhile 
Communion with the world has taught thee crime, 
- Or school’d thy heart to treachery and guile, 
I fain could watch thee die, fond one, and smile. 


1 dote on thee too deeply, that the world 
_ Should touch that bright and blessed brow with care— | 
A bud thou art, whose beauty, half unfurl’d, 
Shrinks’t back from life as if it shunn’d despair: 
As yet thy path has been a sun-lit track, 
Without one cloud to dim its azure sky; 
Oh! that our early memories would come back, 


When youth’s glad light forsook the melting eye, 
And age and pale disease stand shivering by. 


Soon—far too soon, Lolotte, that mellow tone 
That a lark’s voice rings from thy sweet mouth, 
And thy cheek’s dye will asa dream be flown, 
Wasted like odours flung upon the south. ” 
Perchance thy slight hand whieh so oft has thril]'d , 
And panted like a wounded dove 1n mine, 
Will, as young nature dies, be mute and chill’d; 
And round thy brow, perchance, shall wrink les twine, 
Where now love’s banners fluat, and beauties shine! 


Then marvel not that } can wish thee dead, 
So meet as thou art now for God and Heaven, 
When life’s enchantments are around thee spread, 
And hope’s rich dreams are to thy spirit given— 
Oh! no, for disappointment’s withering chill 
Wil! fall too soon upon thy sintess heart; 
On time's dark wing floats many a harrowing ill 
And many a pang the lapse of years imparts, 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
The advertiser is anxious to enter into the matri- 
monial state, from a thorough conviction, that it is the 
happiest condition of life: he is aware that adver- 
tisements of this kind are too often considered in- 


sincere. In the present case it is otherwise. The 
advertiser being of a literary turn of mind; and 
fonder of the retirement of his closet, than the dis- 
play of a ball room, possesses, comparitively speak- 
ing, a limited acquaintance, and for this eause alone, 
adopts the present mode of announcing his wishes, 
in hopes, that this advertisement may meet the eye 
of some Lady, whose mind and views may be conge- 
nial to his own. 

The advertiser is a gentleman not exceeding thir- 
ty years of age; among the few who know him, his 
person, temper and disposition are not accounted 
disagreeable—his talents and acquirements too, are 
held in such esteem that his opinion on subjects, of- 
ten of grave moment, is oftentimes asked and his ad- 
vice sometimes followed. 

If this notice should meet the eye of a lady not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five years of age, educated and ac- 
complished, whose patrimony may be sufficient to 
pay half the expenses of housekeeping in a comfor- 
table, but unostentatious style; amiable dispusition 
and moderate beauty, a note (postage paid) addres- 
sed to the advertiser, at the office of the Morning 
Courier, stating particulars, will meet respectful 
attention, and the strictest secresy will be obser- 
ved, 

The advertiser has made himself known tothe Ed- 
itors, on application to them, the respectability of his 
character, and the sincerity of his views may be as- 
certained. Courier. 


IMPOSITION. 

Have all honest occupations and callings fail- 
ed? If so nothing remains for you in these times 
but to betake yourself to swindling as soon as con- 
venient. Do not fly to burglary; that would be im- 
prudent and rash; orto petty larceny, which would 
be mean; but content yourself with the delicate mo- 
dification of simple swindling, vulgularly denomina- 
ted humbug. You are impatient to practice this; 
wait a little and we will put you inthe way. It can- 
not have escaped your observation (or you are. no 
observer) that there are in,this town many elderly 
ladies, with their daughters, besides gentlemen of all 
ages, who know how to kill their time before they 
dress fordinner. These are the persons who run af- 
ter morning sights; and are the support of ‘* Min: 
strels.” ‘ T'roubadours,’ ‘ Rayner Families’ and such 
like. The advantages of taking in this part of the 
public will be apparent, when we inform you that 
our character as a man of honor will remain unim- 
peached, and that you will be stiil eligiole to serve 
the office of churchwarden. After ascertaining that 
the town is full enough for your design (else you 


must practice it at a watering place,) proceed thus. 


Catch from three to five vagabonds, make them eat 
a great deal of butter, that they may acquire a sallow 
and foreign appearance. Mustachios will be indis- 
pensible, therefore, let them on no account be sha- 
ved. As soon as they are hairy and bilious enough, 
they must be washed, trimmed, clothed in fantastic 
dresses from Ragfair; let them be called the Scandi- 
navian Wanderers, (perhaps a more outlandish and 
better name might be found,) send them to the Ar- 

yle Rooms, and placard about the streets, that they 
will sing their native melodies in costume. You 
have had men taught to sing a few strange tunes— 
but take no heed for their voices nor correctness— 
the more mistake—the more wildness—Gibberish 


will do instead of a foreign language—if they are|| 


careful not to betray themselves by articulating 
which is not in the least necessary. Thus the ex- 
penses for fitting them out for the public will be con- 
fined to a tub of salt butter, and their clothes. Here 
is at once a remedy for the disease of many worthy 
people—want of money. The philanthropy which 
prompted this communication, will, we hope, be du- 


Oh! would that God might take thee as thou art. i 
ROMEO. 


ly appreciated by a large portion of the public. 
ge po 


CHIVALRY. 


Fair Cousin mine! the golden days 
Of old Romanee are over, 

And minstrels now, care nought for bays, 
Nor Damsels for a Lover; 

Ané hearts are cold, and lips are mute 
That kindled once with passion; 

And now we’ve neither lance nor lute, 
And Tilting’s out of fashicn. 


Yet weeping Beauty mourns the time, 
When Love found woris in flowers; 

When softest sighs were breathed in rhymes, 
And sweetest songs in bowers: 

Now wedlock isa sober thing— 
No more of chains or forges!— 

A plain young man—a plain gold ring— 
The Curate—and St. George's. 


Then every cross-bow had a string, 
And every heart a fetter: 

And making love was quite the thing, 
And making verses better: 

And Maiden- Aunts were never seen, 
And gallant Beaux were plenty, 

And Lassies married at 16, 
And died at one and twenty. 


Then hawking was a noble sport, 
And chess a pretty science; 
And Huntsmen learned to blow a morte, 
And Heralds a defiance; 
And Knights and Spearmen showed their might, 
And timid hinds took warning, 
And hypocras was warn'd at night, 
And coursers in the morning. 


Then plumesand pennons were prepared. 
And Patron Saints were lauded; 
And nobie deeds were bravely dared, 
And noble Dames applauded: 
And Beauty played the Leech's part, 
And wounds were heal’d with syrup; 
And Warriors sometimes lost a heart, 
But never lost a stirrup. 


Then was there no such thing as fear, 
And no such word as reason; 
And Faith was like a pointed spear, 
And fickleness was treason: 
And hearts were soft; though blows were hard; 
But when the fight was over, 
A brimming gobletcheered the Bard, 
His Lady’s smile the Lover. 


Ay, these were glorious days! The moon 
Had then her true adorers! 

And there were lyres and lutes in tune, 
And no such things as snorers: 

And lovers swam and held as nought 
Streams broader than the Mersey; 

And fifty thousand.would have fought 
For a smile from Lady Jersey. 


Then people wore an iron vest, 
And had no use for tailors; 

And the artizans who lived the best 
Were armourers and mailors; 
And steel] was measured by the ell, 

And trowsers lined with leather; 
And jester’ wore a cap and bell, 
And Knightsa cap and feather. 


Then single folks might live at ease, 
And married ones might sever; 
Uncommon Doctors had their fees, 
But Doctors Common never. 
Oh! had we in those times been bred, 
Fair Cousin, for thy glances, 
Instead of break Priscian’s head, 
I had been breaking lances, 
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